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All communications, except those relating immedi- | must see the city of Panama. 


ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be 
addressed to the Editor. 





From Chambers's Journal. 


A Trip Across the Isthmus of Darien. 
(Concluded from pag? %67.) 


As the road up to this time had been almost 
one continued lane, running between banks | 
more or less steep, | considered there could be | 
no danger of missing the party if [ dismounted 
to refresh myself, ‘by bathing my face in a 
clear brook which rippled across the road. I 
was rather behind the rest, and my stopping 
was not observed by any one, for all were 
jaded and silent with the tedious and laborious 
journey of the night. Having finished my ab- 
lutions, | endeavoured to push on to overtake 
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attacked it. 


done. 1 was hemmed in by the wood, except 
where it wae bounded by the marsh, and to 
return to the forest again, would be only to get | 
into a labyrinth from which | might never ‘be | 
able to extricate myself’ T heretore I ‘resolved 
to cross the marsh if possible, and te climb to | 
the top of a mountain [ saw int the distance, 
and from the summit of which I calculated I 
In execution of 
this purpose, I loosed from the mule’s neck a 


I dismounted, and paused for | 
some time, revolving in my mind what was to 








but the possibility of death crossed my lial 
for the want of rest in the canoe, the tedious 
| journey of the night, and lack of any refresh- 
| ment since the afternoon of the preceding day, 
made me doubt whether I should be equal to 
crossing the marsh, climbing the distant. moun- 
ltain, and then walking some ten or a dozen 
| miles to Panama; if even | could contemplate 
ithe idea of leaving the valise containing the 
| despatches, on the chance of its being recover- 
ed afterwards. This, however, I felt 1 could 
never have done. 





the cavalcade; and although I could not see 
any of them, | concluded that it was simply 
some turn of the road which concealed them 
from my sight. The beast I rode, however, 
was either knocked up, or had never been ac- 


customed to any pace faster than a walk. In| 


vain | coaxed or flogged him; flaggellation 
seemed rather to retard than accelerate his 
movements: in vain I struck the spurs, with | 
rowels the size of penny-pieces, into his ribs; 
I might as well have spurred a rhinoceros, for 
out of a deliberate walk he would not move. 


After travelling about a mile in this way, t 


came to a large open plain nearly surrounded | 
by a wood. ‘1 looked in all directions, but 
could discover no trace, not even the print of | 


rope, whichis used as a tether when these! I suppose | had Jain thus for half an hour, 
animals halt to graze on a journey ; and fas-| when | was suddenly roused from my reverie 
tening one end of it to his neck, and the other| by an exclamation of surprise, and a man’s 
round my arm, I drove him into the marsh, | voice demanding who I was, and what had 
which no effrt of mine could make him enter | brought me there? I started to my feet, and 
whilst | rem@ined on his back. The first| before me sat, on a stout Spanish pony, a 
plunge into the stagnant morass was as deep|muleteer. 1 soon made him understand my 
as my waist, and [ had not gone twenty yards, | position, when, in an incredibly short time, he 
when my feet became so fettered by the rush- | secured my mule, shifled my saddle on to his 
es, that I lost my balance, and fell at full| own pony, being, as he politely said, the more 
length. Before I could recover my footing, | ‘pleasant animal of the two for me to ride, and 
the mule had turned to the plaee we had left ; ;mounting the mule himself—which, by the 
and being a large, powerful brute, he dragged | way, appeared perfectly to comprehend the 
me after him like a well hooked salmon ;_ and | ‘difference between his present and his late 
in his final bound to regain the bank, the rope | rider—he led the way through the mazy intri- 
broke, and he trotted out of reach, and resum- | cacies of the ,wood, and brought me out on the 
ed his breakfast, casting a sly glance at me, as | Panama road, at the distanceof about three 
much as to say, “ 1 hope you are refreshed by | leagues from the city. 
your cold bath.” The honest muleteer explained to me, as 
I now felt in a perfect dilemma ; for the va- | we rode along, that the situation in which he 
lise containing the despatches was strapped | had found me was one of great peril ; for, in- 
behind the saddle, and all my efforts to catch | dependently of there being no habitation but 
the mule were ineffectual. Whenever [ ap-| his own, which was several miles distant, near 
proached, his heels were ready to launch out ;| to the wood, he said I might have remained in 
and if in desperation | rushed at him, he bound. | the forest forever, and no one would ever have 
ed off with inconceivable agility and force, | thought of seeking me there ; and indeed this 
juntil at length | was fairly exhausted; and) was confirmed, for as we approached the city, 
spreading my cloak upon the grass, | endea-| we met several persons on horseback, who 
voured to collect my thoughts, and to realize | had been sent out in search of me; but they 
if possible the true nature of my position. In| declared that they would not have ventured to 
the course of my experience I have been often | enter the wood, for fear of the hanging snakes 
struck with the difference of the state of mind | with which it was said to be infested. My 
under the prospect of immediate and apparent- | | deliverer, it appeared, was a breeder of mules ; 





a hoof, from which I might judge which way 
my companions had gone. But as the saga- 
city of the mule is by some wise man said to| 
be equal to his obstinacy, | threw the reins 
upon the neck of mine, and suffered him to 
* go his own way ;” and he, crossing the plain 
in a straight line, entered the wood. At first 
the trees were so thick, and the branches so 
interwoven, that it was difficult to force a pas- 
sage ; but after a while the wood became more 
open ; and having proceeded so far as to have 
lost all chance of finding the way out again, 
the mule suddenly stopped on the brink of a 
very extensive marsh, muddy and overgrown 
with rushes. The spot upon which he stood 
was clear, and the grass exceedingly good, to 


judge by the avidity with which my quadruped 


ily inevitable death, and when the prospect of | 





| one of which animals having strayed the night 
death is not so immediate and apparently in- | before, he thought it was just possible it might 
evitable. I recollect, for example, being once | have entered the wood, and in seeking for his 
wrecked ; and when, in half an hour after the | lost mule he fortunately discovered me. 

vessel struck, she began to fill, and death ap-| There is nothing particularly imposing or 
peared unavoidable—the boats being either | striking in the appearance of Panama, as ap- 
washed away, or destroyed by the falling| proached by the Cruses road. The country 
masts ; the water increasing more and more in | is flat, and uncultivated, and the city resembles 
the hold ; and there appearing not a doubt but! most other cities built by the Spaniards in 
all hands must perish. On that occasion [| those countries—large, heavy-looking houses, 
found it impracticable to fix my mind for three | built of stone, without any attempt at architec- 
minutes together—my imagination was so busy | tural ornament ; but there is an esplanade, upon 


catching at straws, that it was impossible to 
collect my thoughts and meditate soberly ; but 
now, as I lay on the grass in the wild forest, I 
could deliberately plan, reject, and re-plan, 
with the thoughts perfectly under control. Not 


which the beautiful brunettes promenade, the 
head uncovered, and the jetty hair, floating in 
rich, unconfined luxuriance, save where the 
wearer prefers the braid ; and then it hangs in 
three or more pendants, which often nearly 
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brush the tiny feet, clothed in their satinjing. Those who have only seen them at/the simple truth, to which only man, in his 


shoes. 

The city of Panama is a comparative wreck 
of what it must have been, but the magnificent 
bay is alone worth travelling across the isth- | 
mus to see, ‘The sea almost always maintains | 
its name of “ Pacific,” and looks like a gigan- 
tic parterre ; whilst the numerous islands with | 
which the bay is studded resemble so many | 
flower-beds—ever blooming, ever lovely. | 
will not take the reader with me to visit some 
of these gems of the ocean, nor will I detain | 
him to inspect with me the process of making | 
the curious gold chains for which Panama is 
celebrated, and many other curious things I 
saw ; but merely add, that after ten days’ resi- 
dence, | left the city at peep of day, and the 
following afternoon was on board my ship, 
having bathed in the two seas within forty- 
eight hours. 


j 
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Ancient Thebes. 


Of Luxor I shall only observe that it forms 
a fitting approach to Carnak. It presents a 
splendid confusion of courts, columns, statues, 
ruins, and a lonely obelisk, whose companion 
was removed to Paris, and now flourishes on 
the “* Place de la Concorde.” We found here 
the luxury of Arab horses, and rode along a 
wide plain covered with coarse grass, and va- 
ried by some gloomy little lakes and acacia 
shrubs, when, at the end of an hour, our guide 
reined in his horse, and pointed with his spear 
towards the South. ‘There lay Carnak ! dark- 
ening a whole horizon with its portals, and 
pyramids, and palaces. We passed under a 
noble archway, and entered a long avenue of 
sphinxes : all their heads were broken off, but 
their pedestals remain unmoved since the time 
of Joseph. It must have been a noble sight in 
the palmy days of Thebes—that avenue of two 
hundred enormous statues, terminated by that 
temple. Yet this was only one of many: at 
Jeast eight others, with similar porticoes and 
archways, led from this stupendous edifice. 
We rode through half a mile of sphinxes, and 
then arrived at the Temple, the splendour of 
which no words can describe. 

A glorions portal opened into a vast court, 
crowded with a perfect forest of the most mag- | 
nificent columns, thirty-six feet each in circum- 
ference, covered with hieroglyphics, and sur: | 


Rome, or Paris, can form no conception of 
their effect where all around is in keeping with 
them. The eye follows upward the finely ta- 
pering shaft, till suddenly it seems, not to ter- 
minate, but to melt away, and lose itself in the | 
dazzling sunshine of its native skies. 

For hours I wandered eagerly and anxiously 


,on, through apparently interminable variety, | 
|every moment encountering something new, 
| unheard of, and unthought of, until then, The 


very walls of outer enclosures were deeply | 
sculptured with whole histories of great wars 


and triumphs, by figures that seemed to live 
| again. 


In some places, these walls were pour- 
ed down like an avalanche, not fallen: no 
mortar had been ever needed to connect the | 
cliff- like masses of which they were composed : 
at this hour the most ignorant mason might 
direct the replacing of every stone where it 
once towered, in propylon or gateway, so ac- 
curately was each fitted to the place which it 
was to occupy. 

We rested for a long time on a fallen cole | 
umn, under a beautiful archway that com- 
mands a wide view of the Temple, and then | 
slowly and lingeringly withdrew. The world 
contains nothing like it. 

We returned to Luxor by a different, yet 
similar, avenue of statues to that by which we | 
had approached ; as we proceeded, we could | 
discover other pillars and portals far away 
upon the horizon, each marking where an en- | 
trance tu this amazing ‘Temple once existed. 

From the desert or the river; from within, 
or from without; by day, or by moonlight; 
however you contemplate Carnak—appears 
the very aspect in which it shows to most ad- 
vantage. And when this was all perfect ; when 
its avenues opened in vista upon the noble tem- 
ples and palaces of Sesostris, upon Gournou, 
Medinet Abou, and Luxor; when its courts 
were paced by gorgeous priestly pageants, and 
busy life swarmed on a river flowing between 
banks of palaces like those of Venice magnified 
a hundredfold—when all this was in its prime, 
no wonder that its fame spread even over the 
barbarian world and found immortality in 
Homer’s song. 

For many a day after I had seen it, and 
even to this hour, glimpses of Thebes mingle 
with my reveries and blend themselves with 
dreams, as if that vision had daguerreotyped 


mounted by capitals, all of diflerent patterns, | itself upon the brain, and would remain there 


and richly painted. No two persons agree on 
the number of these apparently countless col- 
umns: some make it amount to 134, others, 
160: the central measure 66 feet in height, 
exclusive of the pedestals and abacus. Endless 
it would be to enter into details of this marvel- 
lous pile; suffice it to say, that the temple is 
about one mile and three quarters in circum. | 
ference, the walls 80 feet high, and 25 feet 
thick. | 

With astonishment, and almost with awe, I | 
rode on through labyrinths of courts, cloisters | 
and chambers, and only dismounted where a| 
mass of masonry had lately fallen in, owing 
to its pillars having been removed to build the 
Pasha’s powder manufactory, Among the 
infinite variety of objects of art that crowd this 
temple, the obelisks are not the least interest- 


forever. —The Crescent and the Cross. 
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From Chambers‘s Journal. 
Natural Sanitary Agencies, 


At this period, when the sanitary question 
is by slow degrees assuming the station of im- 
portance to which it has a just title, and from 
which nothing but the most obstinate unbelief 
has kept it back, the above subject claims for 
itself no small degree of interest. The truth, 
impressed by man’s great preceptress in her 
handiwork, is, that all organized material, af- 
ter accomplishing the object of its existence, 
and perishing, must be immediately removed, 
or so disposed of as to render the inevitable 
consequences of its putridity innocuous to the 
surviving races of animated beings. Such is 


indolent indifference, has offered so long and 
so stout a sistance; a truth which nature 
has in vain *hdeavoured, from the beginning 
of creation to the present hour, by a series of 
the most interesting illustrations, to impress 
upon him. It is the design of the present pa- 
per to trace the methods by which she has 
endeavoured to enforce the lesson. 

There are two classes of agencies engaged 
upon the.work of removing effete material. 
The first is a corps of natural scavengers ; and 
a very efficient body it constitutes ; and, in the 
second, the chemical affinities of bodies are 
called into operation, more particularly those 
of the atmosphere. We shall deal with the 
zovlogical scavengers in the first instance. It 
is a subject of familiar remark, that rarely, if 
ever—the shrew-mouse is, we believe, the only 
exception—do we meet with the dead carcass 
ofa wild animal. Animals are endowed with 
a peculiar instinct upon the approach of disso- 
lution, which, thus regarded, has an especial 
interest. Into the dens and caves of the earth, 
or into the deep recesses of the forest, or into 
some artificial retreat, far shut out from the 
busy world, the dying brute retires, and there 
breathes its last:In solitude. Here the tissues 
which composed its body can rot, and putrefy, 
and become gaseous, and liquid, with injury 
to none, until, by the combined influence of 


| time and weather, nothing remains but a mass 


of inodorous bones, which are soon themselves 
to crumble, and to form a portion of the soil 
upon which they rest. The large heaps of 
animal remains often found in caverns have no 
doubt in a great measure their origin in the 
impulse of concealment antecedent to death. 
Where this law fails to act, it gives place to 
another, and a more rapidly effective one; or 
there may often be a combination of the two, 
the destruction of the elements being united to 
the labours of the true natural scavengers. 
These are the carrion-feeders. 

The Vulturide, among birds, have long en- 
joyed a high celebrity for the vigorous manner 
in which they apply themselves to this impor- 
tant task. Unless pressed by hunger, the vul- 
ture is stated by some naturalists to refuse to 
partake of untainted food ; but when the putre- 
factive process has once commenced, it flies 
upon it with the utmost avidity, and gorges 
itself almost to suffocation. The assistance of 
these birds in the removal of noxious matter 
very naturally increases in importance with 
the nature of the climate in which they abound. 
The vulture, and its kin, would be in imminent 
risk of entire starvation in the gelid north, 
while almost daily dainties lie ready for them 
in the southern regions. Mr. Swainson writes 
of them, that they are “ the great scavengers 
of nature in hot latitudes, where putrefaction 
is rapid, and most injurious to health ; and the 
disposition of numbers is regulated by an All- 
wise Creator according to their needfulness. 
They are sparingly scattered in Europe; in 
Egypt they are more numerous ; but in tropi- 
cal America, although the species are fewer, 
the individuals are much more plentiful.” 
Travellers have on many occasions comme- 
morated the activity of the operations of these 
birds in Egypt, more particularly in the large 
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re cities of that country, where they remove de- | houses of the Israelites ; and it seems to afford | lnihilate all his stock of dried fish. It is a 
s composing material of every sort, ‘the carcasses | an indication of the respective functions of these | remarkable fact, that many kinds of perishable 
ol of animals, and the débris of all kinds which | two classes of labourers. Nor less efficient is| animal matter have a peculiar insect appro- 
oS the inhabitants, with a stupid confidence inthe shrieking jackal. It follows in the rear of | priated to them. Each to its own—a law 
a- their filth-consuming allies, cast forth in their | the weary caravan, being certain of success | which has a broader range in nature than that 
aS streets. They have even come under the pro-| when thirst, weariness, and disease have begun | under which it is here contemplated—seems 
tection of the legislature, and laws are in force | their work among the travellers. to be the commission by which these winged 
‘d at the present ‘hour which impose penalties | The waters of the ocean, just as the wide | powers go forth totheir labour. Next to these 
I. upon any one who shall be guilty of molesting extent of the air and earth, must likewise be | come the termites, the ant tribe ; and their im- 
id or destroying the regular filth-contractors of | preserved from contamination, A striking | portance swells with the fervid nature of the 
= the East. These birds, in order to adapt them | |provision exists in a considerable number of|climate. In tropical countries they almost su- 
re more effectually to the task which nature has| instances for this end; it is the luminosity of | persede the other creatures in the work of 
od appointed for them, possess an astonishing fa-|dead fish. Itisa mistake to believe this to be the | destruction ; they are consequently of a large 
16 culty of receiving and conveying to one another result of putrefaction ; on the contrary, a dead | size, are produced in vast multitudes, and pos- 
It the tidings of a far-off feast. Mr. Darwin be- | fish is only luminous until the putrefactive pro- | sess a prodigious voracity. They will attack, 
if lieves that their rapid congregation around | cess commences, when the light disappears. It|in whole armies, the dead body of an animal, 
y their prey is to be accounted for by their pos-| would seem probable that, very shortly after|and in a surprisingly short space of time will 
8S session of the senses both of sight and of smell | death, the gas known as phosphuretted hydrogen | denude it of every particle of muscular and 
th in an extraordinary degree. All naturalists} was produced on the surface of the body of the | adipose material, leaving behind only the liga- 
» are not agreed upon the question, but none | fish ; but when, as a further step in decomposi-| ments and bones. There is in these labours 
al deny that it is little less than miraculous to| tion, ammonia is evolved, the latter substance | an amusing succession of workmen, which is 
h, observe the apparently instantaneous commu- | combines with the luminous gas, and the phos- | exceedingly curious. First come the skin-re- 
lo nication of the intelligence to the scattered | phorescence ceases. ‘This appears to us the| movers, then the sarcophagous insects, then 
1e members of this carrion family. Condors and | simplest solution of a phenomenon which has| the carrion beetles and ants, and these are follow- 
re vultures before altogether invisible seem to| perplexed many philosophers. ‘The light is the | ed finally by the smaller carrion insects—the 
S pounce down almost ‘by magic upon their ban- guide to the prey so long as it is most proper | corynates and nitidule@ ; when they have left 
Ys quet. Mr. Darwin conjectures, and the solu- | for consumption ; after that it disappears. The | off work, nothing remains to pollute the atmos- 
y tion appears simple and natural, that it is to} scavengers of the great deep are its multitudi-| phere. The trogid@ consume the cartilage. 
of be attributed to their high-soaring habits ; that | nous inhabitants, which, from the voracious | ‘They were found by Ballas removing the last 
3S thus out of the field of vision ordinarily swept | shark and his relatives downwards, to the| perishable substance from the dry carcass on 
"Ss by the eye of the spectator when walking or | smallest thing which traverses the waves, are|the skeletons of animals which had perished 
il on horseback, aloft in the air the vulture may |all banded together in this common cause. in the arid deserts of Tartary. The desert, 
at be floating, looking down with keen interest} Nature has, however, an agent at hand, be-| indeed, with its heap of bones of men and ani- 
id upon the earth beneath, and instantly dropping | fore which these sink into a comparative un-| mals bleeching in a burning sun, while it is a 
6 upon its quarry when it is perceived. ‘This | importance; it is the race of insects. Every | melancholy scene, yet exhibits to us, in a strik- 
de rapid stoop, he adds, is the signal to the rest,| one is familiar with the startling observation | ing degree, the wonderful efficiency of the 
oO which then hasten to the field from the remot- | of Linnzeus, that three flies (Musca vomitaria) | instruments which are in the hands of the 
oF est points of the horizon. When engaged} would devour a dead horse as quickly as would| Creator for the expurgation and wholesome- 
» actually upon the work, the vulture executes it}a lion! It is not beyond the truth. The/ness of his creation. ‘ The shard-borne bee- 
o in a very workmanlike style, not leaving the| whole tribe of flesh flies, from which our feel-|tle, with its drowsy hum,” is the type of 
Be carcass for some days together, until it is com- | ings turn with disgust, are, nevertheless, among | another class of insects which consume these 
pletely stripped of its integuments, and nothing | the most eminent benefactors of mankind, more | excrementitious materials that might otherwise 
Ie left but the skeleton with its connecting liga-|serviceable far than the gaudy flutterer or| contaminate the air. In a momenta thousand 
= ments. On the plains of Africa, where the |tinctured butterfly in whose behalf our admira-| shining insects will be seen busily devouring 
f° huge carcasses of the giant herbivora would | tion is more generally and naturally enlisted. | such matters, and depositing eggs for the future 
I. lie to poison the surrounding atmosphere to an} Wilcke, a Swedish naturalist, states, that 80 production of larve which are likewise to feed 
“i enormous extent, the scavenger is an immense} great is the productive capacity of a single! upon them. 
o bird of the vulture family, known as the socia-| species, that each insect can commit more ra- [ Remainder next week.) 
Ss ble vulture, whose ferocity, activity, and appe- | vages than couldan elephant. A single female ae 
s tite are commensurate with the arduousness of | of the fly called the Sarcophaga carnaria will| A Boat on the Nile.—In Syria the tent is 
of the labour which devolves upon it. Le Vail-| give birth to about twenty thousand young ;| generally one’s only home, but on the Nile we 
ie lant, the celebrated French traveller and natu- | and others are not wanting, the green flesh-fly | seldom use it, as we sleep on board our boat, 
h ralist, writes that he found upwards of six | particularly, to add their thousands in count-| and are generally sailing at night. 
. pounds of the flesh of a hippopotamous in the| less numbers to the mass of labourers. To} Our boat was of the class called Kandjiah. 
t stomach of one, which, after a long and obsti-|these busy myriads is the work committed.|She was about fifty feet long, with a mast 
's nate contest, he succeeded in killing. In a few days the larvae of the flesh-fly attain | amidships, and another at the bow raking for. 
a That which the winged scavengers leave|their full growth, and before this time it has| ward. From these masts sprang two spars of 
s unconsumed, falls commonly to the share of| been proved, by weighing them, that they will| immense length, to which were bent lateen 
8 the four-footed ones—the jackal and the wild| devour so much food, and grow so rapidly in| sails in proportion. ‘These sails are very dif- 
a dog. From time immemorial, these loathsome | twenty-four hours, as to increase their weight| ficult to handle, especially in the gusty parts 
6 creatures have been regarded by the eastern nearly two hundredfold! ‘Thus an approxi-|of the river, which the mountains overhang. 
. nations, who neglected the lesson their exam-| mative estimate can be conceived of their value |The Arabs are miserable sailors, and excellent 
» ple inculcated, as the benefactors of their com-|as sanitary agents. The carrion beetles rank | swimmers, so that Europeans who are not pe- 
a munities. Mr. Bell, in the “ History of Brit- | next in consequence, and take the place of the | destinarians or amphibious should keep a good 
“ ish Quadrupeds,” is inclined to believe that the/ flies in the consumption of the remainder. The| look-out. Close to the bows of the boat a com- 
i wild or half-wild dogs were the common scav- | great rove beetle does an incredible amount of | plicated fire-place, with oven, &c., is built of 
engers of the camp of the Israelites—an office| work in this way, and will commit ravages | brick and mortar; and on this, little charcoal 
. which their successors still hold among the| upon meat left within its reach, which are not| fire-places, like the holes in a bagatelle table, 
8 cities of the east. ‘Him that dieth in the/ likely to pass from the memory of the house-|are forever sparking under coflee, or kabobs, 
e 





fields shall the fowls of the air eat,” but “ him 
that dieth in the city shall the dogs eat,” was the 
awful curse which hung over some of the royal 


keeper. Kirby and Spence inform us that 
there is a small cockroach which gets into the 
hut of the Laplander, and will in one day an- 


or some Egyptian condiment. The crew sit 
two and two along the thauts, or sleep between 
them; and where these end, there is a small 
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carpeted space, generally covered with an 
awning. ‘Then comes a little cabin, open in 
front, not unlike the boxes of Vauxhali Gar- 
dens. In this we dined, and kept our books 
and guns. Within was our sleeping apart- 
ment, with a berth on each side; and beyond 
this: was a luggage-room, and one or "two | 
smaller apartments. Such was our river 
home for two months, and a very comfortable | & 
one we found it, with a few trifling exceptions. 

Whilst I was at Memphis, the boat was un- | 
Joaded and sunk, to clear her of rats, of which 
there was great slaughter.— The Crescent and 
the Cross. 
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From “A Memoir of Mary Capper.” 


The following appears to be the letter, the 
answer to which was published last week in 


*“ The Friend :” 
To J. & S. Grubb. 


Birmingham, Fifth mo. 24th, 1833. 


My dear Christian Friends,— 

Contenders for the faith or the truth as| 
it is in Jesus! still ye are called to labour, the |: 
end not being yet, when the faithful shall re- | 
ceive their full here. At this time of renewed | 
exercise you are again fresh in my remem- 
brance ; there is fellowship in the lowly valley 
of eiiintinn. however differing in degree | 
and circumstances. 


In my solitude, may I say it with reverence, 
a spark of spiritual life is mercifully kept from 
total obscurity, though death and darkness 
seem, at times, to hover round me. O! the 
mercy that glimmers or arises out of darkness. 
Surely our Heavenly Father deals gently with 
the feeble of the flock. I can bear my testi- 
mony to his protecting power, the internal 
evidence manifested in the soul. O! how it 
cheers, how it teaches, how it guides from|®> 
childhood to the oldest age, just according to| 
our state, obedience opening the way to an | 
enlargement of spiritual understanding. Mar- | 
vellous are the Lord’s dealings with his humble, 
patient, believing children. ~O! that there was 
a believing heart in every child of man; there 
would be no need to puzzle and bewilder the | 
mind in things too high for us; secret things 
would be left to the Lord. Iam set much as 
a solitary one, though in the bosom of kind 
friends. Shall 1 be presumptuous if I record, 
with feelings of great seriousness, that my pre- 
vailing exercise in this my latter day, is secret 
wrestling prayer, oft on the bended knees in| 
my quiet secluded chamber, my spirit craves | 
for more evident marks of godly simplicity | 
ameng the Quakers, so called. 
those who mark the boasted “ march of intel- 
lect,” with a jealous fear. ‘The refinements of 
our day seem, in my view, to draw the mind 
from under the cross of Christ. According to 
my observation, we are not the plain, unfashion- 
able people, that if faithful, we should be ; we 


} 





I am one of} 


THE FRIEND. 


FROM THE SAME. 
To J. & S. Grubb. 


Birmingham, Fifth mo, 18th, 1834. 

Dear Friends :—Be not dismayed ; the spi- | 
ritual Head of his own Church, worketh and 
will work, in a way that human wisdom and | 
foresight knoweth not; He will bring his own 

glorious work to pass, though He leads his 

aithful servants in a way they know not. You, 
eid friends, are again entering the field of | 
Christian warfare; bear in mind you are one 
year nearer the end that crowns all than you 
were twelve months gone by. Let not go the 
right shield, and the battle-axe. Everlasting 
mercy and help is on the side of the humble 
and devoted, though they have to pass through 
many tribulations. 

As far as condescending favour has led me 
to discern the work of Divine grace, in the 
soul, the internal evidences of Christ revealed 
as the true light, the life, the way to God the 
Father, O! I dare not enter into doubtful dis- 


|putation. Often in the day my prayer is to 


be kept lowly, simple, dependent as a helpless 
child. My old age, now in my eightieth year, 
is calm, with abundant cause to be content ; 
yea, very thankful, for innumerable blessings. 
| [ lack no earthly accommodation. 

Ye dear labourers who have yet to bear the 
heat and burden of the day, surely your rest 
will be glorious! This is the view rising be- 
fore me. Affectionately, 

Mary Carper, 


enietettlltipecanans 
FROM THE SAME WORK. 
To Mary Capper. 
London, Fifth mo, 27th, 1834. 


Dear and precious Friend :— 
Thy living commemoration has done me 


ood ; how sweet is the sympathy of a mind | 


calansd by the pure principle of Divine Grace 
placed in our hearts! Few letters that come 
}to my hand are fraught with so much encour- 
agement as thine; so genuine is the desire 
breathed in thy expressions for our preserva- 
tion every way, and that the good cause may 
prosper in and through us ; and so evident is! 
it that He who was thy morning light is now 
thy evening song ; as well as that He remains 
to be like “dew, which keeps thee fresh and 
fruitful still. Yes! thy address to my dear 
husband and me, seems to invite us forward in 
the race set before us, while we often feel far 
from either swift or strong. Sometimes I can 
}only wade through difficulty and much impedi- 
ment; yet, so far, my poor mind can acknow- 
‘ledge, that they who wait upon the Lord renew 
their strength; that herein ability is received 


wings as eagles; to run and not be weary ; to 
walk and not utterly faint. ‘The present is a 
time peculiarly calculated to depress ; for yet 





are too generally intermingled with the man- 
ners and maxims of the times. Everlasting | 
mercy can yet turn and overturn, and settle a| 


find there is too generally a “sliding from that 





faithful people. Farewell dear friends, subjoins 


Mary Capper. 


venly Father. 





jows dignity and simplicity. 


to mount upward too, at seasons, even with | 


I could say much more in a plaintive strain 


but forbear. Let me watch well over my own 
heart! Besides, there is room amidst all our 
occasions of sadness, to be humbly thankful 
that the sure foundation is kept to by a living 
remnant; and also that a little firm faith is 
vouchsafed, that the ancient testimonies of the 
immutable Truth will continue to be upheld by 
at least a few ; and the standard raised in its 
That which has 
stood the test of ages will yet stand through 
all, being truth and righteousness unfailingly ; 
and it requires not the torch of human reason 
to search it out. 
Thy affectionate friend, 
Saran GRUBB. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 


A popular Life of George Fox the first of the 
Quakers. By JSostan Marsu. London, 
1847, 8vo., 413 pages. 


A life of this eminent man, written by an 
Episcopalian, and written too, with candour 
and impartiality, and with a just estimate in 
the most important points of his character as 
a man and Christian, is certainly a remarkable 
work. The following extract shows the senti- 
ments which the writer entertains concerning 
our honourable elder : 


“ At the period when George Fox first en- 
tered upon his mission as a preacher of righte- 
ousness and repentance, (1643,) the reforma- 
tion had so recently taken place, and the 
advantages of the plainest education were so 
sparingly diffused among the people, that great 
numbers still existed who were in a state of 
woful ignorance upon religious duties and ob- 
ligations; numbers also existed who were 
neither attached to the communion of the esta- 
blished church, nor to that of any of the differ- 
ent sects, that a way was thus opened for a 
cordial reception of his doctrines. 

“In George Fox we have a striking illus- 
tration of his own tenet, that a learned educa- 
tion was not of itself either necessary or 
sufficient to make men ministers of the gospel ; 
for, unaided by any advantage of this sort, his 
reading was confined almost exc lusively to the 
sacred volume, studying it with a fervent desire 
to be guided by the same Spirit that gave it 
forth to the full comprehension of its meaning ; 
and not daring to draw any conclusions found- 
ed upon his own judgment, he waited with 
deep humility and earnest prayer for what he 
considered to be the opening of Divine grace 
in his heart respecting the duties it,inculcated. 

“And thus we shall see, that his mind ar- 
rived by degrees at the conclusions which 
formed the basis of his future doctrines; and 
lof the peculiar tenets, which distinguish the 
Quakers so much from all other bodies of pro- 
fessing Christians. And although many of his 


} 





within the borders of our religious Society, we| views were only a revival of the doctrine and 


practice of the early Christian church, before 


situation in which Infinite Wisdom and Power| the corruption of the apostacy; yet as far as 
|placed our early predecessors; when their| regarded the then state of religious knowledge, 
light shone as from a hill, and men seeing their they may be considered original, from having 
good works, were induced to glorify our Hea-| proceeded from intuitive impressions of his own 


mind, resulting from prayer and meditation. 
“ He exhibits in his own example, that the 
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THE FRIEND. 


attainment t of si sincere and spiritual piety, is far'| certs, cards, drinks—occupations held to be |i 


more profitable than the learning and know- | almost necessary to people of the world, and, 

ledge required to maintain the controverted | to use the most circumspect phraseology, tole- 
points of religious practices ; and proves in his | rated by their religious instructors—are for- | 
own case, that the study of the holy writings, | | bidden to the Quaker: from his youth upwards 
assisted by Divine grace, is of itself sufficient | he is taught to avoid them. Abstinence from 
to produce newness of heart, without any | these indulgences is inculcated with the first | 
reliance upon the observances of outward forms | lessons of religion ; and intellect has no sooner 
and ceremonies. And since nothing short of) dawned than his moral education begins. This | 
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is so highly cherished by the Episcopalian 
Church, insisted on the re-introduction of these 
observances, and took care that they should be 
rigidly enforced. The act of Conformity was 
passed in 1554, and by this all the Romish 
| Ceremonies which the Queen or her advisers 
were pleased to continue, became law, in oppo- 
sition to the principles and entire spirit of the 
Reformation. ‘This of course induced violent 


this Divine grace can effect in us a saving re-| ‘abstinence from occupations common in the | discontent ; and very many of the true-reform- 


generation, its inward guidance therefore is the | 


most important principle of the gospel dispen- 


sation, and is the surest rule for our faith and | 


practice, since it cannot lead into error; and 
furthermore, is that which all Christians ought | 


world has become so notorious that the Qua-/|ers refused to comply, and formed small asso- 
ker garb is a sufficient apology for non-indul-|ciations on principles opposed to one or other 
gence. It would be out of place at all public|of the prescribed forms. Hence arose those 
}amusements; in all scenes of riot and intem-| numerous bodies of Dissenters, which, in the 
perance ; so that, whatever the inclination, the | time of Charles I., had become so powerful ; 


most zealously and watchfully to.strive after.” 
* 


We shall make further extracts from this 
volume for the columns of * The Friend,” but 
have no room at present for more than the fol- 


lowing passages from the Westminster Review 
of the book. 














Quaker, in Quaker garb, dare not mingle in sand which, hemeves they might differ on other 
| such company. The husk, as we have term. | 
ed it, worn under parental authority, thus be- | 
comes a safeguard and protection to the young, | 
—a protection even against inclination ; for we | 
| are not to suppose the youth of any sect de- | 
void of the taste for amusement which is a| 
“‘ There is no subject perpetually before our| characteristic of that period of our existence. 
eyes more imperfectly understood than Qua- In after years, the man has often to look back | 
kerism. ‘There is a prevalent idea, amounting | with gratitude on the protecting power of that | 
perhaps to a knowledge, that Quakers are a/| garb, “and those peculiarities, which he felt irk- 
sect addicted to broad-brimmed hats, collarless | some as a youth; and seeing the service they | 
coats, a peculiar phraseology, silent meetings, | rendered to himself, he inculcates their observ- | 
and the acquisition of money; propensities|ance on his successors, indeed, enforces it, so | 
which rarely engender any better feeling than|long as parental authority endures. Thus, 
contempt ; for the man who is too well-bred to| however much we may be inclined to dislike 
express it in the same way cherishes the same} or censure these peculiarities, we shall find it 
feeling as the boy who hoots after the drab- difficult to deny their utility ; and we shall also 
garbed Quaker in the street. Nineteen-twen- | find that a portion of our feeling of contempt 
tieths of our countrymen believe a Quaker to| arose from an insufficiency of our own infor- 
be infinitely inferior to themselves: to the bru-| mation. We are ever too ready to smile at 
tal, he is an object of abuse ; to the rude, of | what we do not understand ; and, in our jour- 
ridicule ; to the supercilious, of contempt ; to | ney through life, we gften feel the smile of 
the kind-hearted, of pity : but all agree in look-| scorn dissipated by an enlarged power of com- 
ing down upon him as from some'very decided prehension, and succeeded by respect, and per- 
elevation. It is difficult to dissipate feelings | haps even by admiration, While on the subject 
which flatter our self-esteem, and whatever of dress, we may further remark that the Qua- 
places another permanently below us certainly | ker garb is professedly a mere retention of the 
administers to that quality: we are pleased to usual costume of that period when Quakers 
have an opportunity of despising, and often| were first associated as a body, and a refusal 
absolutely plume ourselves on despising, cour-|to comply with the ever- changing vagaries of | 
teously and religiously, kindly and conscien-| fashion. So much for the husk. We wish 
tiously. to place it in its true light, and to remove those 
“ We are willing to believe that this relative | erroneous impressions which result from mis- 
position between the Quaker and the man of} ‘taking it for the kernel. 
the world arises entirely from the fact already} ‘* Quakerism may be said to date its existence 
adduced, that Quakerism is imperfectly under- from the preaching of Fox ; prior to this some 
stood : we see the husk, we taste it and find it} Quaker doctrines had been vaguely promulg- | 
unpalatable, bitter, chaffy : but so also is the|ed, but, under the majestic and energetic mind | 
husk of the cocoanut, and of fifty other fruits. | of Fox, they received form and character ; they | 
Now we have no more right to judge the Qua- | became distinct and intelligible ; so that to him 


| points, were unanimously agreed in denying 
the divine right of Bishops, and thus re ndered 
themselves obnoxious to ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. But, amidst all the distaste for certain 
forms and ceremonies, no sect ventured to pro- 
i scribe them all ; it was left for George Fox to 
found a religion on the.New Testament alone; 
to dispense with all priestcraft, and priesthood, 
with all forms and observances and ceremo- 


| nies, and to declare that worship was a spiritual 


act between man and his Maker, a tribute to 
be offered independently of human assistance 
and unaccompanied by any human inventions. 
Our author informs us that— 

“* No reformer, prior to George Fox, had 
altogether rejected ceremonies in the perform- 
ance of public worship, or the observance of 
any religious rite upon admittance into a com- 
munity of membership. But he, regarding 
worship alone in the light of a spiritual act, 
between the heart of man and his Maker, in- 
stituted a worship of silent waiting, and more 
particularly called upon his followers to rely 
upon that measure of divine light or grace 
which it has pleased God to place in the hearts 
of all men for their edification, guidance, and 
right understanding of his revealed law, pro- 
vided they are willing to submit to its silent 
| teachings. He considered that it is only by 
|the free operation of this divine principle that 
the heart becomes sanctified, and that, by it 
alone, men can become spiritually baptized 
into the Church of Christ, or can become spi- 
ritually partakers of the body and blood of our 
Saviour. Which inward and spiritual partici- 
pation is the only true essential of these cere- 
monies, as practised by most of the Christian 
\churches. Neither had any one, before this, 
called the attention of mankind so particul: arly 
to the marked distinction between the old law 


ker than the cocoanut by its exterior alone: it} alone must be attributed the establishment of | of Moses and the new law of the Gospel ; point. 


is not only unfair to the object but unjust to- 
wards ourselves. 
a moment over the husk itself, the quaintness, 
oddity, perhaps ugliness, of the costume, the 


Let us, however, pause for| conversant with the history of the Reformation, | and ordinances, 


the sect. It will be recollected by all who are|ing out that the former, with its ceremonies 


was expressly given to the 
that the participators in that great movement | Jews, and to them only ; and, as St. Paul says, 
|aimed ata far more extensive subversion of|is to be looked upon by us as a schoolmaster 





mode of address, &c.: it should be distinctly |the ceremonies of the Romish Church than |to prepare us for the better and more spiritual 


understood, that these peculiarities are not of | 


themselves considered in the light of good 
deeds, but often serve as a protection against 
evil deeds. 


fashions and excesses he has conscientiously 
renounced ; and these peculiarities act as a 
universally accepted apology for his not ming- 
ling in the scenes in which others can perceive 
no ‘harm ; ; races, hunting, theatres, balls, con- 


The true Quaker has a decided | 
objection to amalgamate with that world whose 


they had the power to achieve ; thus we find | dispensation, which ended the old law, (Gal. 
the more eminent of these reformers inveighing | iii. 24, 25,) and in whose glad tidings the whole 
bitterly against certain observances, which, as| Gentile world are made participators as well 
they said, “ plainly savour of popery.” Among|as the Jews. Nor had any one before endea. 
such objectionable observances are enumerated, | voured to establish a system of public worship 
“figured music and organs, the forms of spon- | of a nature so entirely spiritual, allowing of no 
sors, the use of the cross in baptism, keeling| prescribed act, either of prayer or of exhorta- 
at the sacrament, sprinkling of infants, bowing|tion. His object was to lead people back to 
at the name of Jesus,” &c. But Queen Eliza-| the primitive simplicity and purity of the Gos- 
beth, whose memory as a Protestant Reformer! pel precepts, to which the superstitious cere- 
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monies of the Romish Church were so glar- | ous hirelings and diviners for money. Bot in | 


ingly opposed; to call them off from all this free spirit of the Lord Jesus was | sent | 
dependence upon outward ceremonies, to that | forth to declare the word of life and reconcilia- 
inward and spiritual religion by which alone | tion freely, that all might come to Christ, who | 
they can know Christ to be their God and their | gives freely, and renews up into the image of | 
Saviour ; and to convince them that the mere | God, which man and woman were in before! 
knowledge and belief of what Christ had done they fell.” ”"—p. 46. 

and suflered for them when personally upon 
earth, was not of itself sufficient to obtain this, | Quaker tenet against a paid clergy of any de- 


without a further knowledge, through the Holy | scription ; and from the doctrines of their foun. | 


Spirit, of his righteous government in their|der the Quakers conceive themselves called | 
hearts.’ ”—p. 10. upon to protest openly against such a ministra- 

“Since Christianity was first preached by the | tion of the Gospel, as being contrary to the 
immediate followers of Christ, no such doc- | special injunctions of Christ, and the practices 
trine as this had ever been broached. Peter,|of the apostles and early Christian church. 
Mahomet, Luther, Wycliffe, Calvin, Wesley, | Hence, they refuse to pay ‘all tithes or church 
and the thousand minor powers that have suc- | demands, p atiently submitting to the legal pen- | 
ceeded, all had their ceremonies performed by | alties inthis d to such refusals, and to the ra- | 
priests; all looked on the priest as a being | pacity of their enemies, who, in the early 
whose offices were essential to the safely of | periods of the Society, carried their plunder to 


the soul. George Fox alone, of all the world, | so great an excess as not only to involve many |c 


repudiated priestcraft, and dared to deny the| in total ruin, but also to subject them to long 
right of a human mediator between God and ‘and cruel imprisonments, which, in many cases 
man. He acknowledged but one mediator ;|of particular hardship, terminated in death. | 
one whose services were not to be doled out in | Hence e, in 1662, twenty died in different pri- 
pittances apportioned to the coin returned. It} sons in Loedon, and seven more after their | 
therefore is not remarkable that the priesthood | liberation, from their ill-treatment. In 1664 | 
of whatever denomination should rise as one | twenty-five died, and in 1665, fifty-two more. 
man against the Quaker, and denounce him | The number which perished in this way, 
from the pulpit as an atheist and a traitor ; an| throughout the whole kingdom, amounted to 
enemy alike to religion and to law. Such was | three ‘hundred and sixty-nine. 
the case ; and when we remember how vast, | 
how subtle, how ramified, how extended is that | 
power and influence he attacked, we cannot 
wonder that the Quaker was hunted from place Barrens of Kentucky—Cave Mill. 
to place like a beast, was torn from his home 
and family, was thrown into the most filthy} The south-western portion of Kentucky, 
dungeons, was flogged, maimed, crippled, and | known as “ The Barrens,” has several fea- 
murdered, merely on a false charge of irreli-| tures of remarkable interest to the traveller. 
gion and disaffection, originating entirely in| It is in general a rather thinly settled country, 
the vengeance of a priesthood whose offices he | and the price of land is consequently low, but 
declined, and with whose emoluments the |in many parts the quality of the soil is better 
spread of such opinions must of necessity in-|than the name would indicate. 
terfere. The license for marriage, the marri-| ‘The rock is a cavernous limestone, present- 
age form, the churching of women, the sprink- | ing abundant signs of the corroding eflects of 
ling of infants, the administration of the| water. Caves are so numerous throughout it, 
sacrament, the ceremony of confirmation, the | as to be objegts of comparatively little interest 
funeral service, the consecration of churches | to the inhabitants, and they are of great ex- 
and churchyards, all forms of prayer, written | tent. One reaching but a few hundred yards 
sermons ; all were of no avail: churches them- | into the earth, would be thought of little ac- 
selves were superfluous, and the sacredness of | count, where there are many that extend for 
any edifice declared a fable. ‘This was athe- | miles. 
ism and treason in the eyes of the clergy, and| We observed few of those small streams or 
of all over whom their influence extended. rivulets common in o@r rolling land east of the 
The boldness with which Fox preached | mountains. In the hollows between the high- 
these doctrines is shown in his own ‘ Journal,’ | er portions of the land, where in our parts, we 
but there are other authentic sources of infor-| would expect to find a ‘little ravine sloping 
thation, which bear ample testimony to the | away to a lower level, there were almost inva- 
courage he displayed. jriably basins of different sizes, without any 
« «When | heard the bell toll to call the|apparent outlet. The country abounds in 
people together in the steeple-house, it struck | these, showing that there is no way for the 
at my life, for it was like a market bell to ga-| great bulk of the rain water to escape by run- 
ther people together, that the priest might set} ning over the surface. In many of these ba- 
forth his wares for sale, Oh! the vast sums |sins the layer of mud or clay at the bottom is 
of money that are got by the trade they make | tenacious enough to retain it, and ponds are 
of selling the scriptures, and by their preach- | thus formed, which are the watering places for 
ing, from the highest bishop to the lowest priest. | the stock, the year round. When travelling 
What one trade in the world is comparable to} by land through that region, our driver always 
it? Notwithstanding the Scriptures were | 


(To be concluded.) 


——_— 
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‘carried a bucket along, to water the horses 
given forth freely, Christ commanded his min- | with, and these ponds generally furnished the 
isters to preach freely, and the prophets and|supply. Where the soil is not sufficiently re- 





‘“* Here we are presented with the origin of the | 


apostles denounced judgment against all covet- | tentive to hold the water, it passes through the 


bottom of these into subterranean channels 
winding through the cavernous strata of lime- 
| stone. These channels unite with each other, 
and large under-ground streams are thus form- 
‘ed, which afterwards emerge from the earth as 
| Springs of surprising magnitude. Several of 
|these we visited. The road from Russelville 
to Bowling Green passed within a hundred 
yards of one of the sources of Muddy River, 
It was a beautiful place, surrounded by trees, 
| where among the mossy rocks a large stream 
|of beautifully clear water sprang to light. It 
was a warm day, and we found a draught of 
the cool liquid very refreshing. 

When near Bowling Green, we diverged 
from our direct route, and went abopt 2 miles 
across through a by-path to the turnpike, to 
visit the Cave Mill. Close to the side of the 
|pike, is a perpendicular descent of about 80 
leet, but so shaded by trees and bushes, that a 
careless traveller might pass by without know- 
| ing there was anything uncommon in his vici- 
inity. This is one end of a small and deep 
hollow, of a few hundred yards in length, and 
surrounded on most sides by very steep banks. 
At the upper end of this the water issues, and 
‘after turning the wheels of a grist-mill, disap- 
pears in the cave at the other extremity. We 
| descended the steep path, and stood at the mouth 
of the cave. Before us was a noble semicircu- 

lar chamber of about 100 feet in width, and 40 
feet in heighth, arching upwards in every part 
so as to resemble in shape a quarter of a globe. 
On the right side as we stood gazing in, was 
the mill, situated immediately under the turn- 
pike road, and separated from it by some 40 
feet of solid rock. The floors, the timbers that 
supported them, and the needful machinery, 
constituted nearly all the building. The plate 
of limestone above formed the roof, and i 
| needed no walls other than those which were 
found ready hewn by the hand of Nature. A 
small dam thrown across the chasm just above 
raised the water so as to givea fall of about 8 feet. 
After turning the wheel it passed rapidly away 
along the floor of an avenue 20 or 30 feet 
wide, and of varying height, which bore a lit- 
tle to the right from the hinder part of the cave, 
We clambered along this for some distance, 
and lighting a Bengal light, set it afloat on e@ 
piece of board, to illumine its further recesses. 
The miller told us he had followed the stream 
for half a mile, and could have gone further, 
but the road was very rough, and he found 
nothing of peculiar interest. About 3 miles 
from this place, the water again comes to the 
surface of the ground where it is known as 
Jenning’s Creek, and finally empties into Bar- 
ren River, one of the branches of Green 
River. 

Philadelphia. 








The Nantucket (Mass.) Inquirer says :— 
Several boats are now engaged at Quidnit and 
Siasconset, in taking sharks, Four men took, 
in two days, last week, fifty of these fish, which 
made 60 gallons of oil, worth 44 cents a gal- 
lon. The carcasses sell for nine dollars @ 
hundred, for manure. All who are now en- 

gaged in the business, find it very profitable. 
There i is plenty of room left for more boats. 
amceatRemaeme 
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For‘'The Friend.” | Streams, their minds will be filled with ideas short time, the engine driver has to steam- 
Cheap Friends’ Books. they had better be without, and their principles whistle the few train guards to the break duty, 


and morals be thereby vitiated and corrupt. (and to shut off his own steam and apply his 
A correspondent of the British Friend 


own break. Do not be told, sir, about engine 
after congratulating the editors for the publica-| Barrel Making.—Barrel making forms no drivers reversing their engines at a moment’s 


tion of Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism in| inconsiderable item of the mechanical business notice. When the speed onward is once up, 
cheap form, by which it is rendered more ac- | of Oswego, N. Y., and vicinity. ‘The Times of all the engine driver can do is just to shut off 
cessible to the poorer classes among Friends|that place says:—Probably from 600,000 to his steam and fly for refuge to his break. And 
in England, says :— 800,000 barrels will be required to supply the if the engine could be reversed, all the real 
“It is a lamentable fact, that a large majo-|Oswego Mills this year; and the amount of check must come off the gripe on the rail ; for 
rity of Friends, are sadly deficient in the|money that will be paid out for this article any man knows reversing an engine is of no 
knowledge of the principles they profess.|alone will not, probably, fall much short of use at all when the break is hard down upon 
Whilst this is the case it is no matter of sur- | $250,000. The number of workmen employ- the wheels, and the moment the break is liited 
prise, that numbers should leave the Society,|ed is, of course, very large. The application off the wheels, on goes the engine again, for 
inasmuch as their religious views are not the| of machinery to barrel making, within the last all the carriages behind are boring it into the 
result of sound and mature deliberation, but of | few years, has been very successfully under- mischief. Now, a very great check can 
mere education and habit. It appears to me|taken. We see it mentioned in the papers, be given to railway accidents by having a 
that this ignorance arises in some measure, | that a machine has been invented, and is now | breaksman allowed to each railway carriage ; 
from the difficulty of obtaining the writings of| in successful operation in Albany, that will for there would then be little probability of 
Friends, on account of their extreme high| make 7000 hogshead staves in ten hours. It running foul, because the whole train could be 
price. They are only accessible to the afflu-| was but yesterday we visited the barrel facto- soon brought under hand, from off a speed of 
ent ; those in tolerable circumstances, are only | ry of Thomas Wentworth, in this village, situ- even thirty miles an hour.—Late Paper. 
able to possess a small selection; and those|ated on the “ Cove.” This establishment was | 
less favoured, are except by loan, left totally | recently partly destroyed by fire, and has just) Preparation of Seed Wheat.— Jonathan 
without. I should think in this age of cheap|commenced. T. Wentworth has his business Whiteney, a considerable wheat grower of Tun- 
literature, this defect might be remedied, by | so perfected by “ labour and saving machines, bridge, Vt., speaking of preparing wheat for 
the issue of a series of Friends’ books, which | that we apprehend the old way ol making bar-| sowing, says: I have of late been reading of 
might come out in weekly or monthly parts,|rels will mot very successfully compete with! gecounts pr 


: ; as ie . nts respecting the preparation of seed 
and at as low price as possible. This would|him. In one shop his staves are cut and) wheat, 


Some use salt and lime, but in differ. 
give the young of all classes an opportunity of | dressed by machinery, propelled by a steam-| oy, ways. | practised using salt and lime for 


gradually acquiring a library of the standard | engine. \that purpose for about thirty years, but in a 
writings of ancient and modern worthies.” | ‘The staves are cut from the block, at the different, and I think a better way than | have 
_ While a right of membership is acquired by | rate of 8000 a day. The steaming process is} jo described. My method was this :—Take, 
birth, if parents expect their children to be | done by the steam from the engine. Afier the! say a bushel of wheat, put it into a tub, and 
Friends, they must endeavour to fulfil their| staves are cut they are sawed by two buzz take from two to four quarts of well-slacked 
part towards this desirable object. The ground | saws, all of one length, and then dressed in a | lime, and one half pint of salt, put them into a 
is to be prepared for the seed. Much watch-| very expeditious manner on a large wheel, \or\e with water sufficient to wet the wheat. 
fulness over themselves and the children who) into which knives are inserted. The stave is) Boj] jt until the salt in dissolved. Then turn 
constantly observe their actions, and their lan- \then fit for use. Six men will cut and dress’ it on the wheat, while boiling—the hotter the 
guage, and the bent of their minds, is indispen- | 8000 in a day. In another shop the barrels| better (1) stirring the wheat continually until all 
sable. When these accord with their religious | are put together. The establishment turns out; ‘ 


ane i : : |is besmeared. Do not pour in so much as to 
principles, the writings of the Society will form | from one thousand to fifteen hundred barrels 


; ' ; : have it stand in the bottom of the tub. Let it 
an important aid, and will be likely to interest | weekly, and gives employment to about thirty-| stand from 24 to 48 hours, without stirring ; 


the young members in its testimonies. They | five workmen. then sow it. It is an infallible remedy for 
must have some descriptions of reading, and ontetpoaee 'smut, and will increase the product enough to 
along with scientific and historical works, what} Causes of Accidents on Railroads.— 0! pay all the expense.— Vt. Paper. 
other books besides the Holy Scriptures, can |“ Engine Driver” and a “ Civil Engineer” have | 
be more advantageously placed in their hands, | written letters to the London Times, upon the Th ker’s Oath.—The Ki rs 
than the history and original doctrines of their| causes of railroad accidents. The Engineer . me aa at ae a ing o sweden 
own Society. |lays down the plain principle that it is in the| 28S ordered the membe ate the aenety of 
It was a favourable circumstance that the| power of companies to avoid accidents on| Friends to give their declaration thus: “I de. 
Meetings for Sufferings gave encouragement to/ their lines, and, as a consequence, infers that| Clare, = See which is to be 
the re-publication of the writings of Friends| they should be compelled to do so. The En-|®°Cepte¢ as if an oath had been duly made. 
when they did. These works now making’ gine Driver gives a list of various causes for 
ten large volumes, have no doubt made useful | railroad accidents, which are not so applicable! Range of the Beaver in the United States. 
impressions on very many minds, of young! in this country, and then proceeds as follows :|—In Silliman’s Journal for May, is a commu- 
and old ; and so far as they have been distri-| 1 will now tell you what is the real and/nication from S. B. Buckley, in which he says 
bated, and are preserved, will remain for the| true cause of much of the loss of life upon rail-|of the range of the Beaver: In De Kay’s Zo- 
benefit of coming generations. Falling into| ways. The cause comes of there being so few| ology of the State of New York, it is errone- 
the hands of persons not of our profession,|breaksmen allowed to a train. What canjously stated that the most Southern limit of 
they may tend to convince many of the recti-| an engine driver do with an 18-ton engine, and|the Beaver within the U. S., is the Northern 
tude of our principles, and to modify their in-} some 20 loaded carriages behind it, making in| part of the State of New York ; there were 
correct views of the Christian dispensation. | all a weight of about 130 tons, or rather say| Beaver living among the mountains of North 
It would be well, if Friends in this extensive|150 tons? Why, when you are about run-| Carolina in the year 1842, where Mr. B. saw 
country, would take counsel from those re-/| ning into the accident, there is but himself and |trees newly cut down by them, and he was in- 
marks in the British Friend, and where they |a stoker, and a few scattered railway guards| formed by his guide that he had seen the Bea. 
tte without these valuable works, provide| among the carriages to act as breaksmen. Sir, | 


iver. This was in Haywood county, a few 
themselves and their poor members with them. | the whole system of applying breaks when we| miles from Waynesville, on the Big Pigeon 
lf young people are not supplied with books i 


are running rizht into accident, is a complete| Rivera wild, rough region, abounding in 
conveying useful knowledge, and sound religi-|sham. Some twelve or sixteen seconds is very | grand scenery, and rarely visited by man, be- 
ous instruction, they will grow up in an unim-| often the whole time between seeing the acci-| ing little known even to the hunters. 

toved and vacant state, or sipping at polluted | dent coming and being slap into it. In that ——— 
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Cotton in England.—McQueen stated in and St. Mary rivers, and looked into Lake Su- 
evidence before a commitice of the House of} perior. ‘The distance from Buffalo to Chicago 
Commons last month, that in the course of the | is 1054 miles. From Chicago to the Saut, via 
last twenty-five years, England has paid, for| Green Bay, the distance is about 800 miles. 
cotton alone, to the United States, 268,000,000 | From the Saut to Buffalo it is over 700 miles, 
sterling, or $1,300,000,000,— Late Paper. We have journeyed, therefore more than 25u0 

a miles upon lakes and rivers whose waters are 

Regulation of Slaves.—The authorities of | whitened with the canvass and blackened with 
Mobile, Ala., have passed an ordinance prohi- the smoke of vessels and steamers greater in 
biting owners or agents of slaves from allow- | number and exceeding in value the vessels and 
ing them to occupy and live on premises | Commerce of any one of the nations of North- 
separate from their own. The Register states ern Europe. And yet our Government refuses 
that one of the most fruitful sources of the} ' recognize this great interest as a part of the 





crime and licentiousness, which for some years | 
has existed among the slave population, may 
be traced to the great liberty and freedom of| 
restraint allowed them by over-indulgent or| 
avaricious owners, in suffering them to hire) 
their own time, and to rent premises on which | 
to live.—Late Puper. 
——_— 

Peace.—The London Peace Society have | 
addressed a communication to President Polk, 
and another to Santa Anna, entreating them to 
bring about an immediate close of the present 
war. Also to the Prime Minister of England, 
the King of France, the Emperor of Russia, 
soliciting their friendly influence for the same 
result.—Late Pauper. 





“ For the Last Time.”—The New York 
Commercial says that a notion prevails that} 
drowning persons never rise to the surface} 
more than twice—or in other words, that ifa 
person falls into the water, his third time of 
sinking is sure to be the last, and fatal.—In 
almost every published account of rescue from | 
drowning, it is mentioned that the man or boy 
was sinking “for the last time” when the 
timely aid arrived. We apprehend that this 
is altogether an idle notion, and the belief in it 
may possibly work mischief by inducing sus- 

nsion of effort to rescue. There is no magic 
in number three—no inscrutable and inevitable 
reason why a drowning person may not come 
to the surface half a dozen times and sink as 
often. It is possible enough that in ordinary 
cases the strength and vitality of the sufferer | 
may be so exhausted by three sinkings as to| 
make another rising impracticable, but even of | 
this there is no specific evidence. We have | 
known persons to be drowned without rising | 
even once to the surface; and inferior animals | 
we have seen go down and come up again} 
many times before life was extinct. 








Route round the Lakes.—The St. Louis) 
«steamer left Buffalo, N. Y., on the 29th ult., 
for a tour round the lakes, taking the Chicago 
Convention on the way. Weed, of the 
Albany Evening Journal, was of the party that 
took psssage in her. He has written a series 
of most interesting letters descriptive of the 
places visited, and narrative of the events that 
took place during the cruise. He thus de- 
scribes the route taken and distance accom- 
plished :— 

“ We are now approaching Buffalo, after an} 





commerce of the Republic !”"—Late Paper. 





Draining.—lIt is almost needless to observe 
that the importance of draining is not properly 
appreciated by our farmers, or that few have 
practised it systematically, A writer on this 
subject very justly remarks :—* Our best lands 
are denominated cold and wet soils, because 
the water is suffered to soak into the ground, 
and there remain until it destroys the power of 
producing little else than weeds, or a poor crop 
of poor grass.” We are scarcely able to de- 
fine that peculiar species of hallucination under 
which those of our farming friends suffer, who 
permit their richest, most valuable, and most 
productive soils to remain submerged, while 
they exhaust their wealth and energies on arid 
and sterile uplands; casting their manure broad 
cast, and taxing their utmost efforts in order 


| to wax poorer, rather than richer; while, by 


properly draining and manuring these submerg- 
ed lands, they might render them far more 
productive in valuable products than their 
sandy and porous soils, which are denomina- 
ted dry, simply because they drain themselves. 
—Maine Farmer. 
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The correspondent who has this week given 
us a glimpse of “ ‘The Barrens of Kentucky,” 
and * Cave Mill,” we hope will take us to the 
nethermost point of the Mammoth Cave. 





If the following statement be correct, there 
is a velocity besides that of a glance of the mind, 
compared with which “the swifi-winged ar- 
rows of light” themselves lag behind. A 
late French paper says :— 


“ The electric current, according to the cal- 
culation made by Professor Wheatstone two or 
three years ago, travels, as near as can be es- 
timated, at the rate of 288,000 miles per second, 
or, if we multiply that large number by sixty, 
17,280,000 miles per minute !” 





WANTED 


Male and female Principal and Assistant 
Teachers for the ensuing season in the Even- 
ing Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. Ap- 
ply early to John C, Allen, Israel H. Johnson, 
Nathaniel H. Brown, or Edward Richie, 


absence of sixteen days, having traversed | Committee. 


Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Michigan, and 
St. Mary’s; run through the Detroit, St. Clair, 


Phila., Eighth mo, 1847. 





A Teacher Wanted. 

Wanted a teacher for the primary depart. 

ment in the Girls’ Select School in this city. 

Apply to Elizabeth C. Mason, Elizabeth Peir- 
son, or to Elizabeth Tatum. 





TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


By the present Post-Office law, it is not admis- 
sible to send receipts enclosed in the paper. 
lt is for that reason, that the plan of pub- 
lishing receipts for money sent by mail, 
or requiring acknowledgment by mail, is 
adopted. By way of trial, the initials only 
will be given. Should subscribers generally 
prefer their names being inserted in full, 
their request can be complied with in future, 
Acknowledgments will be made weekly, ex- 
tending up to Third-day evening. 


Received of James A. M‘Grew, West New- 
ton, Pa., $2, vol. 20; of E. A., M. D., Canton, 
Ind., $2, vol. 20. 








Diep, on the 27th of Sixth month last, Resecca, 
wife of James A. M‘Grew, aged 62 years ; a member of 
Providence Monthly Meeting of Friends, and Sweack. 
ly preparative meeting. For the last year of her life 
she had been affected with a cancer in the breast, 

| which at times occasioned much bodily suffering, un. 
|der which she was made renewedly sensible of the 
| uncertainty of this life, Some time before her disso. 
| lution, she requested that things should be arranged 
|so that there should be no stir at the solemn close, 
Throughout her sickness she manifested much pati. 
ence, and was mercifully favoured to retain her 
senses. She departed like one falling into a sweet 
| sleep; and we hambly trust she has entered into that 
rest which is prepared for the people of God. 





,on the 30th of Sixth month last, at his late 
residence in the township of Evesham, N. J., CLayrow 
Brown, a minister of the Society of Friends, in the 
84th year of his age. 





, on the 22d of the Seventh month, at her resi. 
dence in Medford, N. J., Asicart Haines, in the 85th 
year of her age. She was an esteemed member, and 
for many years an elder of Upper Evesham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. For a long time before her death 
it was with difficulty she could be understood, having 
nearly lost the power of speech, which affliction com. 
bined with the infirmities of old age, she bore with 
fortitude and Christian resignation. She retained her 
mental faculties till near the close, and manifested a 
deep concern for the welfare of our religious Society, 
and for the principles and testimonies of Truth; anxi- 

|ously desirous that the doctrines of the Society of 

| Friends might be supported in their ancient purity. 
| Her friends have the consoling evidence that her end 
was peace. 


—, at Rushville, Indiana, on the 24th of last 
month, Sarai M. Puen, wife of Job Pugh, in the 57th 
| year of her age. She received her education at West- 
town Boarding-school, and was several years an ac- 
ceptable teacher in that institution. After her remo 
| val to the West, her residence was much of the time 
| remote from Friends or their meetings ; which was 
| cause of trial to her, as she always retained a lively 
interest in the support of the order and testimonies of 
the Society. In her last sickness she was early im- 
pressed with the belief that the time of her dissolation 
drew near; and in her affectionate manner said to the 
doctor, (who was her nephew,) “ My son, I am beyond 
the reach of an earthly physician.” She was beloved 
by her neighbours and the inhabitants of the village 
generally. A letter from that place speaks, of “the 
outpourings of full hearts for one we all loved while 
living, and all mourned now dead.” 
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